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AOTIOK  OF  THE  HATIOHAL  OOMiaSSIOH. 

We  give  below  what  may  be  considered 
as  the  farewell  address  of  the  Freedmen’s 
,  Union  Commission.  We  can  not  agree 
with  what  it  says  about  the  mission  being 
nearly  accomplished ;  if  that  means  that 
there  will  be  soon,  no  further  field  for  the 
efforts  of  those  who  desire  to  educate  the 
freedmen.  If  the  Union  could  command 
funds  enough  to  keep  some  hundreds  of 
teachers  for  the  next  five  years,  it  would 
do  a  work  which  will  be  as  much  needed 
then  as  now.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it 
means  to  do  its  best  in  the  way  of  raising 
money,  for  the  support  of  teachers  for  one 
year  more.  If  its  laiiors  cease  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  its  friends  will  feel  that  it 
has  accomplished  much  good,  and  that  if  it 
has  not  accomplished  all  that  was  hoped 
for  at  its  formation,  this  has  not  been  owing 
to  any  want  of  faithfulness  or  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  its  managers. 

Whatever  be  the  term  of  its  existence, 
the  New  England  organization  will  cer- 
'  tainly  try  to  live  as  long  as  possible.  So 
long  as  our  Branch  Societies  will  aid  us, 


we  shall  remain  in  the  field.  '  We  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say  that  there  never 
has  been  a  period  in  our  history,  when,  as 
our  letters  show,  there  has  been  so  great 
a  demand  from  the  South  for  teachers  to 
the  freedmen,  as  now. 

“the  beginning  of  the  end." 

The  objects  for  wliich  the  American  Preed- 
men’s  Union  Commission  was  established,  are 
nearly  accomplished.  The  end  is  not  yet, 
but  the  end’s  beginning  is  visibly  at  hand. 

The  commission  was  organized  to  do  a  spe¬ 
cific  and  temporary  work.  This  was,  to 
gather  up  the  tangled  skeins  of  the  freedmen’s 
movement,  and  weave  them  into  a  single 
strand ;  to  incarnate  in  a  national  organization 
that  spirit  of  humanity  and  enlarged  patriot¬ 
ism,  which  had  before  dwelt  only  in  local 
boards;  to -give  it  a  habitation  and  a  name 
which  would  better  commend  its  claims  to  the 
people,  to  the  government,  and  to  other  na¬ 
tionalities  ;  and  thus,  in  co-operation  with 
other  organizations,  to  prepare  the  way  more 
efficiently  for  the  hour  when  the  Southern 
States,  freed  from  the  last  shackles  of  slavery 
could  establish,  by  legislative  action,  those 
educational  institutions  for  which  public  char¬ 
ities,  however  generously  provided  and  wisely 
administered,  are  but  an  imperfect  substitute.  ’ 

This  it  has  done. 

The  work  of  the  American  Freedmen’s 
Union  Commission  is  a  part  of  the  history  of^ 
country.  It  has  done  much  to  prevent  the 
scattering  of  the  nation's  gifts  through  irre¬ 
sponsible  channels.  It  has  checked,  if  it  has 
not  altogether  overcome,  that  spirit  of  de- 
nominationalism  which  endangered  the  whole 
movement.  It  has  given  the  cause  standing 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  has  completed 
recognition  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North.  It  has  been  a  chosen  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  private  philanthropy 
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and  tlie  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  Its  school- 
houses  have  been  planted  in  every  Southern 
State.  Its  pupils  are  numbered  by  thousands, 
and  its  constituents  by  tens  of  thousands. 

Its  mission  is  not  yet  accomplished,  but  it 
will  be,  in  a  definitely  short  period  of  time. 
At  present  the  unanimous  conviction  of  its 
Secretaries  and  board  is,  that  it  should  ter¬ 
minate  its  existence  at  the  end  of  this  school- 
year.  ^ 

T  o  keep  the  black  man  persistently  before 
the  public  as  an  object  of  commiseration 
would  be  to  injure  the  black  man’s  cause.  To 
press  his  educational  wants  upon  the  public  a 
day  longer  than  may  be  required  by  absolute 
necessity,  would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  promote  a  reaction 
against  him. 

The  freedmen  will  not  have  ceased  to  need 
aid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  by  that  time  a 
national  organization  to  raise  this  aid  will 
cease  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  issues  of  the  pending  political  canvass 
arc  no  longer  doubtful.  That  after  Novem¬ 
ber  we  shall  “  have  peace,”  is  regarded  by  our 
wisest  men  as  morally  certain.  And  that 
among  the  first-fruits  of  this  assured  “  peace  ” 
will  be  the  provision  of  means  by  the  proper 
authorities  for  popular  education  at  the  South, 
can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  question. 
The  rehabilitated  States  will  find  in  our 
school-rooms  models  to  their  hand.  In  the 
graduates  of  our  normal  classes  they  will  have 
teachers  for  their  primary  departments.  The 
foundations  will  already  have  been  laid ;  the 
skeleton  of  an  educational  system  will  be 
tliere,  waiting  only  to  be  filled  up. 

To  this  end  the  commission  have  been  stead¬ 
ily  shaping  its  course ;  this  has  been  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  all  their  efforts.  What  they 
need  now  is  means  to  finish  their  work ;  funds 
with  which  to  send  back  for  one  more  year 
the  well  approved  teachers  who  have  been 
already  in  the  field.  For  these  funds  reliance 
is  placed  not  upon  indiscriminate  appeals  to 
the  general  public,  but  upon  well  considered 
application  to  individuals  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  cause. 

That  contributions  to  the  commission  and 
its  branches  are  expended  in  the  field,  and  not 
consumed  in  the  support  of  agents  and  secre¬ 
taries,  will  be  evident  when  we  state  that  the 
New  York  branch  has  dismissed  its  salaried 
officers,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  cost  of 
one  or  two  canvassers,  temporarily  engaged, 
will  carry  on  its  work  another  year  without 


expense.  The  same,  without  the  exception 
alluded  to,  is  true  of  the  New  England  branch, 
and,  with  but  little  qualification,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore  branches.  The  Chicago 
board  has  not  a  single  salaried  officer,  and  the 
Central  Commission  has  been  carried  on  by 
unpaid  volunteers  since  the  month  of  May 
last. 

The  commission  expends  its  resources  on 
schools  for  the  training  of  native  or  colored 
teachers.  Of  the  $25,000  raised  last  year,  a 
large  proportion  was  employed  in  this  way. 
All  tlie  funds  from  abroad  take  this  direc¬ 
tion.  These  normal  schools  will  become  part 
of  tlie  permanent  educational  provision  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  McKim  has  gone  to  the  West,  to  lay,  for 
the  last  time,  the  claims  of  the  work  before 
the  friends  of  freedom.  We  bespeak  for  him 
the  same  cordial  reception  which  was  accorded 
to  him  last  year.  By  his  lifelong  service  in 
this  cause  he  has  earned  the  right  to  be  heard 
when  he  appeals  in  its  behalf.  He  testifies  of 
what  he  has  seen,  and  declares  that  which  he 
personally  knows.  We  trust  the  west  will 
send  back  every  one  of  her  last  year’s  teach¬ 
ers  to  their  posts.  We  believe  she  will.  And 
we  further  believe  that  East  and  West,  finish¬ 
ing,  with  patient  perseverance,  a  work  which 
they  began  in  faith,  and  have  carried  on  un¬ 
daunted  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  will  yet  see 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  a  Southern  system 
of  education  as  beneficent  as  it  will  be  cath¬ 
olic,  and  fully  American.  —  American  Freed¬ 
man. 


THE  ATLAHTIO  MONTHLY  OH  THE 
FEEEDHEH. 

Inasmuch  as  discouraging  views  about  the 
capacity  and  prospects  of  the  negro  have 
a  disheartening  influence  upon  efforts  made 
for  his  education  and  elevation,  we  have 
given  some  prominence  in  this  journal  to 
discussions  on  these  points.  We  have, 
among  other  things,  said,  that  by  those  who 
are  not  hopeful  in  these  regards,  and  who 
of  consequence  disparage  our  particular 
work,  due  allowance  is  not  made  for  the 
previous  condition  of  the  colored  freed- 
man.  Because  he  docs  not,  at  once  and 
with  a  bound,  attain  to  the  civilization 
which  it  has  taken,  perhaps,  by  other  races, 
many  generations  to  reach,  he  is  declared 
hopelessly  incapable  and  inferior.  Because 
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he  is  not  as  thrifty,  industrious,  and  provi¬ 
dent  as  the  white  man,  born  and  trained, 
not  only  under  another  climate,  but  under 
all  the  advantages  which  belong  to  free¬ 
dom,  some  seem  to  doubt  whether  it  may 
not  have  been,  after  all,  a  mistake,  at 
least  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  emanci¬ 
pate  him. 

An  article  entitled  “The  Man  and  the 
Brother,”  in  the  October  number  of  the 
“  Atlantic  Monthly,”  though,  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  valuable  and  instructive,  does  not 
bear  in  mind  these  very  obvious  truths. 
Besides  being  a  very  clever  writer,  the 
author  is  thoroughly  loyal.  He  believes 
not  only  in  the  necessity  and  rightfulness 
of  the  late  war,  but  that,  to  “  the  white 
race,  emancipation  is  a  certain  and  precious 
boon.”  He  has  no  hostility  to  the  negro, 
but  doubts  his  capacity  and  ability  to  hold 
his  ground  “  against  the  vigorous  .and  ter¬ 
rible  Caucasian  race.”  He  thinks  emanci¬ 
pation  to  the  negro  “  a  mighty  experiment, 
fraught  with  as  much  menace  as  hope.” 
Though  he  makes  here  and  there  admis¬ 
sions,  which  essentially  modify  sweeping 
assertions  elsewhere  of  negro  inferiority 
and  incapacity,  these  last  constitute  the 
general  spirit  of  the  article.  So  true  is 
this,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  praised  as  it  has  been  by  even 
some  republican  journals,  its  statements 
should  be  quoted,  by  those  opposed  to  the 
education  of  the  negro,  as  absolutely  deci¬ 
sive. 

The  author  was  an  officer  in  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  and  stationed  at  Greenville, 
S.C.  His  duties,  as  such,  brought  him 
into  relations  with  the  negroes  in  ways 
which  must  have  sorely  taxed  the  patience 
of  any  man.  We  know  an  excellent  lady, 
who,  having  been  for  some  twenty  years  an 
ultra-abolitionist,  came  back,  from  a  six 
weeks  residence  at  the  South,  declaring 
that  she  had  all  along  been  totally  mis¬ 
taken  ;  that  slavery  was  the  best  condition 
for  the  negro,  and  that,  if  any  body  was  to 
be  pitied,  it  was  the  white  man.  She  was 
converted  by  having  to  endure  the  slip¬ 
shod  ways,  the  laziness  and  impudence 
of  a  certain  black  chambermaid  in  the 
household  in  which  she  was  a  guest. 


The  author  evidently  had  his  patience  tried 
ten  times  more  than  this  good  lady  had. 
He  speaks  of  the  people,  who  were  every 
day  worrying  him  with  their  complaints 
and  unreasonable  demands,  very  much  as 
a  Yankee  police  officer  or  judge  in  any  of 
our  cities  would  be  likely  to  speak  of  those 
“low  Irish,  who  are  always  fighting,  who 
are  so  desperately  stupid,  —  and  such  liars, 
too,  —  who  always  crowd  the  police  courts, 
and  never  give  him  any  peace.”  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  bias  we  are  ihclined  to  think 
influenced  the  author’s  judgments  in  respect 
to  the  negroes  in  and  about  Greenville. 

These  are  some  of  his  opinions  and 
statements.  “When  I  first  took  post  in 
Greenville,  I  used  to  tell  the  citizens  that 
soon  their  finest  houses  would  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  blacks ;  but  long  before  I 
left  there  I  had  changed  my  opinion.  Al¬ 
though  land  in  profusion  was  knocked 
down  for  a  song  on  every  monthly  sale- 
day,  not  more  than  three  freedmen  had 
purchased  any,  and  they  not  more  than  one 
acre  apiece.  What  little  money  they 
earned,  they  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
applying  to  solid  or  lasting  purpose.” 

It  would  be  easy,  as  an  offset  to  this,  to 
quote  from  the  author  himself  admissions 
that  all  this  was  to  be  expected  from  a  race 
just  emancipated  from  slavery.  We  have 
seen,  too,  in  the  periodical  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken,  similar  statements  made 
as  to  the  improvidence  and  laziness  of  the 
white  people  in  Greenville,  S.C.  Nor  is 
it  Americans  only  who  are  degraded, 
whether  white  or  black,  by  contact  with  a 
system  of  oppression.  In  a  democratic 
paper  (always  eager  to  publish  accounts  of 
negro  incapacity  for  freedom)  there  ap¬ 
peared,  a  few  days  since,  a  letter  from 
Spain,  written  after  the  recent  revolution, 
to  this  effect:  “The  condition  of  the 
people  is  lamentable.  It  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be.  They  saunter  idly  along  the  road¬ 
sides,  as  willing  to  give  up  the  ghost  as  to 
make  a  little  exertion.  They  flock  to  the 
towns  and  villages  like  the  negroes  of  the 
United  States,  ignCrant  and  careless  of 
what  may  become  of  them.” 

Does  the  letter-writer  despair,  therefore, 
of  the  Spanish  people,  and  say  they  are 
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incapable  of  civilization,  and  destined  to 
extinction.  By  no  means.  The  remedy 
is  obvious.  “  The  country,”  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “  must  be  revolutionized  by  modern 
inventions,  and  the  population  aroused  to 
habits  of  labor  by  the  stimulus  of  its  sub¬ 
stantial  rewards.” 

The  writer  in  the  “Atlantic”  gives,  on 
the  whole,  a  favorable  account  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  negroes  in  his  district  at  the 
polls.  “  The  election  was  the  soberest  and 
most  orderly  that  had  ever  been  known 
there.  The  freedmen  voted  apparently 
with  a  free  understanding  of  the  purport 
of  the  election,  and  then  went  quietly 
home.  From  what  I  saw  that  day,  I  should 
have  halcyon  hopes  of  the  negro.” 

This  encouraging  statement  is,  however, 
accompanied  by  one  from  another  quarter, 
of  a  different  character. 

A  Bureau  officer,  stationed  in  the  low¬ 
lands  of  South  Carolina,  tells  him,  “In 
my  district  the  election  was  a  farce.  Very 
few  of  the  freedmen  had  any  idea  of  what 
they  were  doing,  or  of  how  they  ought  to 
do  it.  They  would  vote  into  the  post- 
office,  or  any  hole  they  could  find.  Some 
of  them  carried  home  their  ballots,  sup¬ 
posing  they  could  use  them  as  warrants  for 
land.  Others  would  give  them  away.  One 
old  fellow  said,  to  me,  ‘  Lord,  masser!  do 
for  Lord  sake  tell  me  what  dis  yttre  is  all 
about !  ”  “  Tse  the  only  nigger  in  this  yere 

district  now  that  knows  what  he’s  up  ter.’” 

What  a  quiver  full  of  arguments  is  here 
against  negro  suffrage,  one  would  be  likely 
to  say  who  does  not  believe  in  negroes’ 
voting. 

But  a  moment’s  thought  ought  to  show 
him,  that  a  crowd  of  recently  arrived  emi¬ 
grants  from  Norway  or  Ireland,  or  from 
some  parts  of  Germany,  would  make  very 
much  the  same  mistakes,  and  be  just  as 
ignorant  about  voting  as  these  negroes 
were. 

The  author  of  “  The  Man  and  the  Bro¬ 
ther”  speaks  thus  about  educating  the 
negro : — 

“  The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  negro  is 
his  anxiety  to  have  his  children  educated 
The  two  or  three  thousand  bo}s  and 


girls,  whom  I  used  to  see  around  the 
Bureau  school  house,  attired  Avith  a  de¬ 
cency  which  had  strained  to  the  utmost 
the  slender  paternal  purse,  ill  spared  from 
the  hard  labor  necessary  to  su{)port  their 
families,  were  proofs  that  the  race  has  a 
chance  for  the  future.” 

.  Of  one  school  which  he  visited,  he  says 
“the  discipline  is  admirable,”  He  speaks 
of  “  the  cheerful  zeal  near  akin  to  hilarity” 
prevalent  there.  “  It  is  a  charming  spec¬ 
tacle.” 

And  yet  he  adds:  “It  is  a  mooted 
point  whether  colored  children  are  as 
quick  at  learning  as  white  children.  I 
should  say  not.  Certainly  those  whom  I 
saw  could  not  compare  with  the  Caucasian 
youngster.  They  are  inferior  to  him  not 
only  in  knoAvledge,  but  in  the  faculty  of 
'  acquisition.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
negro  as  he  is,  no  matter  how  educated,  is 
not  the  mental  equal  of  the  European.” 

Very  well;  suppose  he  is  not.  This, 
as  our  author  admits,  does  not  make  the 
duty  of  giving  him  as  much  education  as 
he  can  bear,  less  imperative.  Whether 
the  negro  is  equal  in  intellectual  capacity 
to  his  white  brethren,  is  a  question  not 
yet  fully  decided.  Thus  much,  however, 
we  will  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
I  our  writer  ever  kept  a  black  school,  at 
least  for  many  years,  as  others  have,  who, 
i  on  this  question,  have  an  entirely  different 
i  opinion.  One  of  these  tells  us  that  hav- 
i  ing  taught,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
schools  of  all  grades  in  Ncav  England, 

:  she  finds  after  an  experience  of  some  four 
I  or  five  yOars  in  the  freedmen’s  school,  that 
I  the  black  children  are  in  all  respects  fully 
I  equal,  as  respects  ability  to  acquire  knowl- 
1  edge,  to  white  children ;  Ave  must  say  that 
i  we  attach  more  weight  to  her  opinion,  than 
I  to  that  of  this  writer, 
j  In  speaking  on  other  points,  as  well  as 
j  on  this,  the  ex-Bureau  agent  shares  the 
j  common  error  that,  unless  Ave  can  see 
beforehand  all  the  results  of  a  great 
;  experiment,  therefore,  avc  are  to  look  upon 
j  it  with  doubt  and  distrust. 

•  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  questions 
1  whether  the  negro  will  be  able  to  endure 
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“  the  grip  of  the  higher  civilization  of  the  | 
Caucasian  civilization.”  He  is  sure  that  | 
the  dominant  race  will  never  in  its  pride  i 
tolerate  amalgamation.  He  is  not  sure  ^ 
but  that  extinction  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
negro,  “  there  being  many  causes  which 
diminish  more  and  more  their  productive¬ 
ness,  and  test  their  vitality.”  Some,  he  is 
confident,  have  not  been  benefited  by 
emancipation.  All  these  uncertainties  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  lead  him  to  this 
dreary  conclusion,  —  “Emancipation,  to 
the  white  race  alone,  is  a  certain  and  pre¬ 
cious  boon.” 

But  of  what  other  great  experiment 
bearing  upon  important  interests  has  it  j 
been  true  that  the  way  was  all  clear,  no 
difficulties  to  be  met,  no  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  waiting  solution.  How  rarely  has  the 
good  attained  been  unmixed.  How  in¬ 
variably  reached  through  obstacles  and 
many  discouragements  and  fears.  Luther, 
in  view  of  the  terrific  evils,  which  lasted  a 
whole  generation,  attendant  upon  the  Re¬ 
formation,  once  said,  that,  if  he  had  fore¬ 
seen  a  tithe  of  what  was  going  to  happen, 
he  never  would  have  broken  with  the 
Church.  What  faith  in  human  progress 
must  Condorcet  have  had  to  write  in 
prison,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  glowing  prophecies  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  future  of  France,  and  of  the  world. 
To  what  multitudes  of  poor  white  people, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  just  escaped  from 
the  rule  of  oppression,  the  question  must 
have  suggested  itself.  Was  I  not,  after  all, 
as  respects  all  material  things,  better  off 
under  the  old  system  than  now  under  the 
new  ?  To  how  many  must  the  future  have 
been  all  dark.  How  many  must  have  ex¬ 
claimed  with  our  author,  “It  is  a  mighty 
experiment,  with  as  much  menace  as  hope.” 
Fortunately  there  have  been,  and  are  still, 
those  who  have  faith  in  God’s  justice,  and  in 
human  progress,  and  —  in  the  long  run  — 
in  the  safety  of  freedom,  even  though 
present  results  may  not  be  all  that  they 
could  wish,  and  they  cannot  answer  every 
question  which  may  be  started  in  respect 
to  the  future. 


BOMAH  GATHOLIO  SCHOOLS  FOB  THE 
FBEEDMEH. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  becoming  awake 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  field  is,  as  it  hopes, 
opened  for  proselytism  among  the  freed - 
men.  More  than  one  large  assembly  of 
church  dignitaries  has  passed  resolutions, 
looking  to  earnest  and  prompt  effort  in 
this  direction.  That  it  has  been  so  long 
deferred  we  expect  many  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons  of  that  church  will  regard  as  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  which  Romanism  has 
ever  made.  What  an  inviting, — and  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  —  we  ai’e  glad  to  write 
in  the  past  tense,  —  whajt  a  pi'oraising  field ! 

A  people  docile  and  obedient  by  tem¬ 
perament  and  habit,  fervid,  excitable, 
sensuous,  loving  show  and  pomp ;  a  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  southern  races  of  Europe, 
who  have  always  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  Catholic  church  and,  at  about  the 
same  stage  of  culture,  and  living  under 
very  much  the  same  feudal  institutions  as 
the  people  of  the  middle  ages  ;  here  was 
a  vast  multitude  of  human  beings,  appa- 
!  rently  ripe  for  the  harvest,  if  so  be  the 
I  Romish  church  had  anticipated  the  Metho- 
1  dist  and  the  Baptist  preachers, 
j  The  opportunity  we  believe  has  gone  by ; 

I  we  hope  that  it  has  ;  for  notwithstanding 
all  the  defective  religious  teaching  to  which 
the  southern  slaves  have  been  subjected, 
there  is  far  more  hope  of  progress  under 
i  Protestantism  than  under  Romanism. 

St.  Domingo,  and  the  barbarism  and 
little  progress  its  people  have  made  since 
emancipation  —  are  often  referred  to  in  the 
way  of  discouragement  when  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States 
are  speculated  upon.  Too  little  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  same 
•  religious  system,  which  in  Europe  has 
made  the  contrast  between  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  states  so  striking,  and 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  in  causing 
South  America  to  lag  so  far  behind  North 
America,  has  left  its  customary  hindrance 
and  blight  in  St.  Domingo.  This  island, 
if  it  had  been  under  Protestant  influence 
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from  the  beginning,  we  fancy  would  pre¬ 
sent  quite  another  spectacle  from  what  it 
does  now. 

— • — 

MAOAULAT  ON  THE  CAPACITIES  OF 
NEOBOES. 

In  reading  an  article  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
published  in  the  •*  Edinburgh  Review  ”  in 
1827,  we  were  struck  by  the  applicability 
of  views  expressed  there,  to  questions 
which  are  discussed  nowadays. 

Thus  for  example,  he  remarks  “  The 
first  great  principle  which  Major  Moody 
professes  to  have  discovered,  is  this, — 
that  there  exists  between  the  white  and 
black  races  an  instinctive  and  unconquer¬ 
able  aversion,  which  must  forever  frustrate 
all  hopes  of  seeing  them  unite  in  one  soci¬ 
ety  on  equal  terms.”  After  accounting  for 
the  hatred  of  the  St.  Domingo  blacks,  to 
the  whites,  on  the  ground  that  men  should 
hate  those  by  whom  they  have  been  held 
in  slavery,  he  refers  to  the  feelings  of  the 
whites  in  North  America,  towards  the 
negro. 

It  is  true  that,  even  in  those  States  of  the 
Union  which  liave  abolished  slavery,  the  free 
Blacks  are  still  regarded  with  disgust  and 
contempt.  The  most  benevolent  inhabitants 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  conceive 
that  liberty  itself  will  scarcely  be  a  blessing 
to  the  African,  unless  measures  be  taken  for 
removing  him  to  some  country  where  he  may 
not  be  reminded  of  his  inferiority  by  daily 
insults  and  privations.  Hence  Major  Moody 
thought  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  “justified  in 
the  inference,  that  some  powerful  causes  must 
be  in  action,  and  that  those  of  a  physical  nature 
ha  1  not  been  overcome  by  mere  legal  exact- 
nients.”  * 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful 
cause  has  been  in  action.  But  that  it  is  a 
physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  old 
laws  have  no  doubt  produced  a  state  of  public 
feeling,  which  their  repeal  cannot  at  once  cor¬ 
rect.  In  all  the  States  the  Negro  color  has 
Iteen  the  livery  of  servitude.  In  some  it  still 
is  so.  The  connexion  between  the  different 
commonwealths  of  the  confederation  is  so 
close,  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  one*  place 

•  Second  part  of  Major  Moody’s  Report,  p.  27. 


must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  laws  in 
another.  The  consideration  is  surely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  Major  refers.  It  is  for  him  to  show,  that 
an  aversion  for  which  slavery  alone  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  account  is  really  the  effect  of  blackness. 
He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  as  easy  to 
prove  that  there  is  something  naturally  and 
universally  loathsome  in  the  cut  and  color  of 
a  prison  uniform. 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African 
renders  his  condition  more  unfortunate,  we 
acknowledge.  But  why  does  it  produce  this 
effect  ?  Not,  surely,  because  it  is  the  degrad¬ 
ing  circumstance,  but  because  it  is  clear,  in¬ 
stantaneous,  and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
degrading  circumstance.  It  is  the  only  brand 
which  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and  which 
cannot  be  effaced.  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and 
their  descendants ;  and  it  is  borne  by  no 
others.  Let  the  Major  prove,  that,  in  any 
society  where  personal  bondage  has  never 
existed,  the  whites  and  blacks  have  felt  this 
mutual  dislike.  Till  he  can  show  this,  he 
does  nothing. 

.  .  .  Feelings  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
are  unhappily  so  common  among  the  whites 
of  the  United  States,  have  often  existed  in 
cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  them 
to  physical  causes.  From  a  time  beyond  the 
researches  of  historians,  an  impassable  gulf 
has  separated  the  Brahmin  from  the  Paria. 
The  Jews  were  long  regarded  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  Portuguese  with  as  much  contempt 
and  hatred  as  the  white  North  American  feels 
for  the  man  of  color.  The  cases,  indeed,  are 
strikingly  similar.  The  national  features  and 
rites  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  black  skin  and 
woolly  hair  of  the  Africans,  visibly  distin¬ 
guished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Every  individual  of  the  race  bore  about  him 
the  badges  of  the  synagogue.  Baptism  itself 
could  not  wash  away  the  distinction.  Con¬ 
version  might  save  him  from  the  flames ;  but 
the  stigma  was  indelible  —  he  bore  it  to  the 
grave  —  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  children  — 
his  descendants,  as  long  as  their  genealogy 
could  be  traced,  were  objects  of  scorn  to  the 
poorest  Castilian  peasant  who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  an  old  Christian. 

...  We  now  come  to  the  second  great 
principle  which  Major  Moody  conceives  him¬ 
self  to  have  established.  It  may  be  stated 
thus.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  lying 
within  the  torrid  zone  can  be  induced  to  en¬ 
gage  in  steady  agricultural  labor  only  by 
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necessity.  The  barrenness  of  the  soil,  or  the 
density  of  the  population,  may  create  thnt 
necessity.  In  Hindostan,  for  example,  the 
peasant  must  work  or  starve.  But  where  a 
few  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered  over  a 
fertile  country,  they  will  be  able  to  procure 
a  subsistence  with  very  little  exertion.  With 
a  subsistence  they  will  be  content.  The  heat 
renders  agricultural  labor  so  painful  that  those 
who  are  their  own  masters  will  prefer  the 
ei^joyment  of  repose  to  any  of  the  comforts 
which  they  might  be  able  to  procure  by  regu¬ 
lar  industry.  For  this  evil  the  only  remedy 
is  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  slavery.  Such 
are  the  elements  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
labor. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  doctrines, 
if  admitted,  would  amount  to  a  vindication  of 
slavery.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  cer-  ! 
tain  that  we  are  justified  in  compelling  our 
fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  any  particular 
employment,  merely  because  that  employ¬ 
ment  gives  them  exquisite  pain.  If  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  placed  in 
regions  where  rest  and  shade  are  the  most 
delightful  luxuries  which  they  can  enjoy,  a 
benevolent  man  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  suffered  to  doze  in  their 
hut8,^except  when  necessity  may  drive  them 
to  an  occasional  hour  in  angling,  gathering 
berries,  or  scattering  a  little  rice  in  the 
marshes.  We  are  entitled  to  demand  that 
this  point  shall  be  saved  to  us  ;  but  we  do  not 
foresee  that  we  shall  need  it. 

It  is  often  complained  of  the  freedinen 
in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  raised  will  diminish, 
because  they  are  not  willing  to  work  in  the 
cotton  fields.  It  seems  that  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  used  to  be  made  by  former  propri¬ 
etors  in  the  West  Indies.  This  is  the  way 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  meets  their  arguments. 

...  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe 
with  the  Major,  that  these  people,  if  they  had 
been  left  to  take  their  own  course,  would  not 
have  employed  themselves  in  agriculture. 
Those  who  have  become  masters  of  their  time» 
rarely  do  so  employ  themselves.  We  will  go 
further.  We  allow  that  very  few  of  the  free 
blacks  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  will  un¬ 
dergo  the  drudgery  of  cultivating  the  ground. 
Major'Moody  seems  to  think  that,  when  this 
is  granted,  all  his  principles  follow  of  course^ 
But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.  In 


order  to  prove  that  the  natives  of  tropical 
countries  entertain  a  peculiar  aversion  to 
agricultural  labor,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  show  that  certain  freemen,  living  in  the 
torrid  zone,  do  not  choose  to  engage  in  agri¬ 
cultural  labor.  It  is,  we  humbly  conceive, 
necessary  also  to  show,  that  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labor  are,  at  the  place  and  time 
in  question,  at  least  as  high  as  those  which 
can  be  obtained  by  industry  of  another  de¬ 
scription.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  man 
feels  an  insurmountable  dislike  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  setting  canes,  because  he  will  not  set 
canes  for  a  sixpence  a  day,  when  he  can  earn 
a  shilling  by  making  baskets.  We  might  as 
well  say,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agri¬ 
cultural  labor,  because  Major  Moody  prefers 
making  systems  to  making  ditches. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Major  Moody  has  over¬ 
looked  them.  From  the  Appendix  to  his  own 
Report  it  appears,  that  in  every  West  Indian 
island  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  cultivator.  In  Tor¬ 
tola,  for  example,  a  carpenter  earns  three 
shillings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwright  or  a 
cooper  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  sawyer 
six  shillings ;  an  able-bodied  field  negro,  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  nine 
pounds  a  year,  about  seven  pence  a  day, 
allowing  for  holidays.  And  because  a  free 
African  prefers  six  shillings  to  seven  pence, 
we  are  told  that  he  has  a  natural  and  invinci¬ 
ble  aversion  to  agriculture!  —  because  he 
prefers  wealth  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  he  prefers  repose  to  wealth.  Such  is  the 
mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major  designates 
as  the  philosophy  of  labor. 


FROM  A  TEAVELLING  MEMBER  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHERS. 

Richmond,  Oct.  17, 1868. 

Dear  Committee, —  I  arrived  here  Friday 
morning,  and,  true  to  my  own  injunctions  to 
the  teachers,  I  will  spare  you  all  details  of  the 
journey.  I  found  the  teachers  all  here  except 
Miss  Houghton,  who  arrived  in  the  afternoon. 
After  an  hour’s  sleep,  and  breakfast,  I  began  my 
visits  to  the  schools.  I  went  to  Mr.  Woolfolk’s . 
The  feachers  say  he  has  improved  very  much 
in  his  teaching.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
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with  his  simple,  earnest  manner  of  teaching 
them  the  alphabet,  and  simple  combinations 
of  letters.  He  seemed  to  hang  on  to  the 
word  so  longingly  until  the  child  found  it, 
and  then  to  be  as  pleased  as  his  pupil  at  the 
success.  He  has  taken  all  the  alphabet  schol¬ 
ars,  and  beginners  in  reading.  They  seem  to 
have  the  schools  very  well  graded,  which 
saves  labor  and  trouble.  The  schools  are  not 
in  tlieir  best  condition  now,  many  of  the 
children  being  still  at  work,  and  unable  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  pupils  have  not  got  fully  used 
to  school.  The  order  was  very  good,  howev¬ 
er.  I  went  also  into  Miss  Andrews’,  Miss 
Angier’s,  and  Miss  Ball’s  rooms,  not  having  j 
time  for  the  others.  They  were  all  in  good  j 
order,  and  the  scholars  seemed  full  of  interest  ] 
in  their  lessons.  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  ; 
lesson  in  geography,  in  Miss  Angier’s  class.  I 

The  children  sang  the  capitals  of  all  the  I 
States,  in  this  manner. 

“  In  Maine,  it  is  Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec  j 
river. 

“  Concord  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Mer-  | 
rimac  river,”  &c.  I 

They  scarcely  faltered,  except  in  the  sue-  ; 
cession  in  which  the  Western  States  came  in. 

It  was  an  excellent  exercise,  and  admirably  i 
done.  They  are  very  fond  of  geography,  and  ' 
learn  it  quickly,  and  well.  I  paid  particular  ' 
attention  to  the  reading,  remembering  the  re¬ 
mark  made  by  some  gentleman  to  Mr.  Lowe, 
about  it.  It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  thick  ; 
utterance  in  those  who  had  nut  learned  to  read 
early,  but  those  who  come  to  school  young,  ; 
read  very  well.  Miss  Angier  has  a  little  girl  : 
only  six  years  old,  who  is  her  best  reader. 
She  is  a  remarkable  child,  really  precocious 
in  intellect.  I 

I  was  delighted  with  Miss  Ball’s  school.  ' 
The  lessons  in  arithmetic  which  I  heard,  were 
very  interesting.  The  pupils  seemed  perfect-  | 
ly  clear  in  the  enumeration  and  notation  which  I 
they  were  practising.  They  read  well  too,  ' 
and  the  order  was  excellent.  I  asked  the  ; 
children  various  questions,  such  as  I  have 
asked  in  [other  schools,  and  found  them  as  , 
quick  and  intelligent  as  any  children  I  have 
seen  in  schools. 

I  made  a  very  interesting  visit  to  the  How¬ 
ard  Grove  Hospital  yesterday,  but  I  have  not  | 
time  to  write  of  it  fully.  Last  evening,  we  1 
hod  a  little  gathering  of  the  fathers  and  moth-  | 
era  of  the  children.  We  had  a  little  talk  on  j 
the  subject  of  supporting  the  schools  in  future,  j 
They  profess  to  be  ready  and  desirous  to  do  ^ 


their  utmost,  and  expressed  great  gratitude  to 
the  northern  societies  for  what  they  have 
done.  I  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Troy,  one  of 
tlieir  ministers,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very  in¬ 
telligent,  well  informed  man.  His  children 
attend  Miss  Canedy’s  school,  and  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  schools.  The  Examiner  has 
had  an  ugly  paragraph  about  the  boys  at  the 
Navy  Hill  School.  They  had  an  indignation 
meeting,  and  passed  resolutions,  which  they 
sent  to  the  editor.  He  put  in  a  rather  shabby 
apology  in  the  next  paper.  Yesterday  P.  M. 
Miss  Canedy  found  a  squad  of  white  boys  on 
the  steps.  She  thought  they  looked  mischiev¬ 
ous,  and  went  out  with  the  keys  in  her  hand ; 
“  Why,  boys,”  she  said,  “  here  are  enough  of 
you  for  a  school;  don’t  you  want  to  go  in  ?” 
They  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  idea  of 
going  in  to  school,  but  she  unlocked  the  door 
and  they  followed  her  in.  They  looked  at 
everything,  and  confessed  the  appointments 
were  rather  superior  to  what  tliey  had  them¬ 
selves.  Then  she  asked  Miss  Clarke,  who  had 
followed,  to  play  for  them.  She  began  with 
Yankee  Doodle,  followed  by  Dixie,  and  they 
had  quite  a  good  time  for  about  an  hour,  when 
the  boys  withdrew,  politely  thanking  her  for 
the  entertainment. 

E.  D.  C. 


— • — 

LETTEBS  FBOH  TEA0HEB8. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Oct.  16,  1868. 

We  have  filled  up  our  school  (the  Shaw 
School)  to-day,  to  its  fullest  capacity,  —  460 
enrolled.  I  began  by  excluding  ABC  schol¬ 
ars  ;  then  I  found  1  could  dispense  with  primer 
children,  after  getting  forty  in  the  First  Rea't- 
er ;  I  was  able  to  refuse  alUbclow  the  Second 
Reader.  I  am  very  sorry  our  building  is  not 
larger.  We  could  easily  have  double  our 
numbers.  One  of  the  rejected  was  brought 
back  by  his  father,  who  asked,  “  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  children  ?  ”  I  felt  sorry  for 
him.  I  have  already  rejected  more  than  one 
hundred.  The  scholars  seem  exceedingly  well 
disposed ;  I  addressed  them  to-day,  and  quoted 
paragraph  6th  in  your  “  Instructions  to  Teach¬ 
ers.”  I  told  them  our  Society  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  colored  children  could  not  be¬ 
have  as  well  as  tlie  scholars  at  the  North.  I 
really  think  so ;  and  with  submission,  I  wish  to 
say  to  our  Committee,  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
position  is  a  false  one,  and  likely  to  encourage 
teachers  to  be  lax.  If  tnese  scholars  do  not 
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keep  good  order,  it  is  because  tlie  teachers  are 
not  good  disciplinarians.  If  1  had  the  means 
of  changing  my  assistants  whenever  I  was 
satisfiod  they  could  not  keep  good  order,  I 
would  soon  show  you  as  good  a  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  as  you  ever  saw.  This  is  no  theory  !  I 
point  to  the  Morris  Street  School  under  its 
present  regime,  for  proof;  and  there  is  no 
harshness  there.  Please  show  this  to  the 
Committee. 

Your’s  truly, 

Arthur  Sumner. 


Bishopville,  S.  C.,  Sept.  19, 1868. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cheney.  —  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  cannot  bettei  improve  this  quiet  afternoon, 
than  by  writing  and  telling  you  something  of 
the  progress  of  the  “  Wide  Awake  School,” 
at  “  Cypress  Settlement,”  five  miles  from 
Bishopville,  of  which  I  have  already  informed  ^ 
you.  I 

I  have  taught  just  two  months,  and  this  af-  i 
ternoon  closes  up  our  vacation  of  two  weeks,  i 
School  will  re-open  on  Monday,  to  continue  an  ; 
indefinite  length  of  time. 

At  its  close,  two  weeks  since,  my  number 
was  fifty-four,  with  a  daily  average  of  fifty. 

I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling.  The  two  latter  I  speak  | 
of  with  great  pride,  as  the  improvement  has  j 
been  quite  remarkable. 

I  now  have  seventeen  pupils  writing  in  books 
and  twelve  on  slates ;  all  of  whom  can  read  any 
common  word  I  write  upon  the  blackboard. 
One  of  the  leading  colored  men  on  the  plan¬ 
tation  (Isaac,)  has  been  taking  lessons  in  wri¬ 
ting.  A  few  days  since,  he  said,  “  Miss  Stuart, 
when  I  sell  my  cotton,  and  the  rebs  give  me 
the  pen  to  make  my  mark,  I  shall  just  sur¬ 
prise  them  by  writing  my  name ;  I  think  I 
shall  be  the  proudest  man  alive.”  As  a  curi¬ 
osity,  1  will  get  him  to  write  his  name,  and 
enclose  in  this  letter,  that  you  may  see  what 
a  little  perseverance  will  do.  He  is  a  hard¬ 
working  man,  with  a  family,  and  gets  most 
of  his  knowledge  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot. 

For  a  few  weeks  past,  I  have  every  Friday 
devoted  an  hour  or  more  to  an  exercise  called 
“  spelling  down.”  I  would  commence  with 
very  simple  words  of  three  letters,  in  which 
nearly  every  scholar  took  part.  It  has  had  an 
excellent  efiTect ;  all  getting  very  much  exci¬ 
ted,  and  well  worthy  the  name  of  “  Wide 
Awakes.”  I  have  one  reading  in  Fourth 
Header,  two  in  Second,  three  in  First,  twenty- 


six  in  Primer,  and  the  remainder  in 
fashioned  Webster’s  Spelling  Book.  I  have 
two  large  classes  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  They 
are  improving  very  fast  in  adding  and  sub¬ 
tracting  mentally. 

I  am  to  be  supported  wholly  by  the  colored 
people. 

I  have  become  strongly  attached  to  my 
school,  and  nothing  but  necessity  will  compel 
me  to  leave  it  till  cool  weather. 

Your’s  affectionately. 

Marion  D.  Stuart. 

We  print  with  pleasure  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  private  letter  from  one  of  our 
teachers :  — 

Bichmond,  Oct.  7,  1858. 
Our  school  opened  with  northern  prompt¬ 
ness  on  the  day  advertised, —  Oct.  5th.  We 
have  over  seventy  scholars,  with  more  in 
prospect.  It  is  very  delightful  to  go  into  such 
a  fine  building,  and  with  a  grade  of  scholars 
so  superior  to  those  I  have  had  before.  It 
seems  as  if  we  were  fairly  at  work  already. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  the  material  of  the 
school  is  excellent.  The  boys  are  particulf.rly 
hopeful.  They  have  ambition,  and  see  that 
they  cannot  succeed  in  business,  (they  say 
“  Jim’s  gone  into  business,”  if  he  drives  a 
donkey  market  wagon,)  unless  they  are  actu¬ 
ally  qualified.  By  “  boys,”  I  mean  of  allages, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  They  have  a 
Lyceum,  and  meet  every  Monday  evening. 
Miss  C.  is  always  present,  as  critic,  and  usu¬ 
ally  Mr.  M.  The  question  last  Monday,  was 
I  “  Which  has  the  better  right  to  North  Ameri- 
j  ca;  the  Indian,  or  the  Englishman?”  The 
{  strong  point  on  each  side,  was  the  actual  pos- 
j  session  of  the  land ;  fur  the  Indian,  that  of 
I  original  holding,  and  for  the  English,  by  the 
I  ability  to  take,  hold,  and  improve  the  country. 

!  On  the  last  item,  the  Indian  party  enlarged 
1  upon  the  Mexican  cities,  with  their  triumphs 
I  of  civil  and  religious  architecture.  It  was 
i  quite  interesting,  although  Mr.  M.  said  they 
were  not  so  well  prepared  as  a  week  or  two 
before,  when  they  challenged  the  other  club 
in  the  city,  to  debate  with  them,  whether 
Caesar  or  Alexander  was  the  greater  man,  not 
general,  but  man.  The  debate  was  in  the 
School  Hall,  which  was  filled  with  an  atten¬ 
tive  and  admiring  audience.  They  study 
their  subjects  from  the  books  in  the  School 
Library,  and  Mr.  M.’s  own  library,  which  he 
encourages  them  to  use.  He  has  cyclopedias. 
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&c.,  which  are  very  valuable  to  them.  He 
told  me  one  incident  which  seems  worth  pre¬ 
serving  :  Caesar’s  party  were  defending  him 
against  the  charges  of  cruelty  which  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  ambition  led  him  to  indulge,  and 
one  of  them  said  “  Will  not  the  gentleman 
admit,  that  when,  after  a  battle,  the  head  of 
Pompey  was  brought  before  him,  he  shed 
tears,  even  over  the  death  of  his  rival  1  ” 
The  boy  jumped  to  his  feet,  with  “  Yes !  one 
tear-drop  in  an  ocean  of  blood !  ”  That  was 
considered  very  prompt  and  telling. 

Some  of  them  are  very  smart.  One  class 
is  fitting  for  Howard  University.  Some  of 
them,  tliough  bright  enough,  have  a  vast  deal 
to  learn.  One  brought  Miss  C.  a  |H>etical  effu¬ 
sion,  for  a  composition.  She  had  some  doubts 
if  it  were  original,  though  it  never  could  have 
been  copied.  "  Original  ?  No  indeed,  ma’am, 
I  thought  it  all  out  myself,”  was  his  indignant 
response. 


Charlottesville,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  1868 
Dear  Friend, —  ...  I  got  through  very 
well  without  using  any  of  the  (.money  you 
let  me  have,  but  I  always  want  to  give  my¬ 
self  a  wide  margin  of  allowance  for  unfore¬ 
seen  expenses.  While  travelling,  I  never 
thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket  to  see  if  my 
money  is  safe,  without  thinking  of  what  an 
old  colored  man  of  this  place  said  to  me; 
“  Friends  are  good  things,  but  they  are  very 
slippery  ;  there  is  no  better  friend,”  said  he, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  “  than  your 
money  ;  call  upon  it,  and  it  will  surely  respond 
‘  here  am  I.’  ”  This  old  man  (Tom  Farrar  he 
is  called),  was  a  free  negro,  and  amassed  con 
siderable  property.  He  is  truly  “  an  original.” 
It  would  be  impossible  to  keep  such  a  mind 


from  developing  intellect  in  some  directions, 
but  1  never  talk  with  him  without  thinking 
what  a  crude,  restrained,  unnatural  develop¬ 
ment  was  his,  under  the  crushing,  degrading 
influence  of  slavery.  For  the  free  colored 
man  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  slave ; 
much  more  than  1  supposed  before  coming  to 
the  South.  If  I  can  contract  a  story  he  told 
me  into  a  few  words,  by  giving  here  and  there 
a  point,  I  should  like  to  illustrate  his  charac¬ 
ter  for  caustic  irony  thereby.  As  he  “  kept  his 
place,”  he  was  quite  a  privileged  character 
among  the  white  people.  One  day,  while  dig¬ 
ging  a  well  on  the  plantation  of  a  wealthy  plan¬ 
ter,  the  lady  of  the  house,  observing  him  at 
work  with  his  son,  a  promising  looking  chat¬ 
tel,  begged  the  father  to  sell  him  to  her.  He 
made  little  reply,  but,  some  time  after,  when 
her  children  were  playing  around  the  well,  he 
selected  a  little  girl,  and,  when  the  mother 
!  again  made  her  appearance  at  the  door,  he 
j  begged  her,  with  mock  earnestness,  to  sell 
{  that  little  girl  to  him  1  ”  No,”  said  the  moth- 
!  er,  “  not  for  the  world.”  “  Neither  would  all 
the  world  induce  me  to  sell  my  boy  to  you  1  ” 
was  the  ready  response. 

When  1  commenced  writing,  I  intended  to 
tell  you  something  about  a  meeting  of  our 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  which  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening  last ;  but,  as  I  have  nearly 
filled  my  sheet,  with  matters  perhaps  less  ap¬ 
propriate,  I  will  reserve  a  report  of  our  meet¬ 
ing  for  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Cheney. 

With  kind  regards  to  your  family,  and 
friends  in  the  office. 

Yours  cordially, 

Anna  Gardner. 

P.  S.  Mrs.  Gibbons  has  received  that  box. 
We  are  expecting  to  be  ready  to  open  school 
Monday  next.  a.  o. 
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LIST 
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1 

OF  TEACHERS  NOW  IN  SERVICE, 

MARYLAND. 

1 

1 

Teacher. 

Station. 

Home. 

Atfoptert  by.  I 

Henry  T.  Hartwell  . 

Baltimore  .  . 

South  Walpole  .  . 

Spi  ingfield.  | 

Peter  J.  Doran  .  . 

1 

Mary  S.  Osbourne 

Church  Creek  .  . 

E.  Bridgewater  .  . 

Bei  erly. 

J.  S.  Littlefield  .  . 

Hagerstown .  .  . 

East  Stoughton  .  . 

Fitchburg.  ■ 

Henry  T.  A  born  .  . 

Snow  Hill  .  .  . 

Boston . 

Arlington,  Mass.  j 

S.  Virginia  Lawton  . 

Frederick  City .  . 

Cambridge,  Mass.  . 

Keene,  N.H.  ' 

E.  Mariana  Lawton  . 

Reisterstown  .  . 

Lincdln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

Julia  A.  Smith  .  . 

Still  Pond  .  .  . 

Charlestown  .  .  . 

Theo.  Parker  Soc.  1 

Julia  F.  P.  Dickson  . 

Perrymansville 

Boston . 

Arlington-sti-eet  Church. 

P.  P.  Whitehouse 

Muirkirk  .  .  , 

S.  Hampton,  N.H.  . 

Milton.  I 

Rebecca  G.  Piper  .  . 

Chestertown  .  . 

New  Bedford.  .  . 

Barnard  Soc.,  Dorchester.  | 

Elizabeth  V.  Dixon  . 

Havre  de  Grace  . 

Boston . 

John  A.  Andrew  Soc. 

Sarah  H.  Stewart 

Annapolis  .  .  . 

N.  Abington  .  .  . 

'  Kate  H.  Glover  .  . 

Chelsea  .... 

'  Ida  S.  Marshall  .  . 

Churchville  .  .  . 

Newport,  R.I.  .  . 

John  A.  Andrew  Society. 

Emma  L.  Piper  .  . 

Millersville  .  .  . 

New  Bedford  .  .  . 

Adolphus  H.  Levi 

Westminster  .  . 

; 

Henry  A  Munroe 

Jamestown  .  .  . 

*  yy  •  •  . 

1 

VIRGINIA. 

Bessie  L.  Canedy  .  . 

.  Richmond  .  . 

Fall  River,  Mass.  . 

W.  Roxbury.  ' 

Angelina  R.  Ball  .  . 

•  l>  •  • 

Concord,  „  .  . 

Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

Abby  B.  Francis  .  . 

•  yf  •  • 

Cambridge  „  .  . 

Anna  L.  Angier  .  . 

•  yy  •  • 

Westboro’  „  .  . 

Mayhew  Society. 

Harriet  Buttrick  .  . 

Concord,  „  .  . 

Concord,  Mass. 

Eunice  H.  Andrews 

•  yy  t  • 

Peabody  „  .  . 

Miss  Helen  Porter. 

Harriet  Carter  .  . 

•  yy  •  • 

Framingham  „  .  . 

Anna  F.  Clarke  .  . 

•  yy  •  • 

Wellesley  „  .  . 

King’s  Chapel.  i 

Mary  Houghton  .  . 

.  Richmond  .  . 

Dorchester  „  .  . 

Amv  G.  Browne  .  . 

Stoneham  „  .  . 

Peter  H.  Woolfolk  . 

Richmond,  Va.  .  . 

Arlington-street  Church. 

James  H.  Bowser  .  . 

Anna  Gardner  .  .  . 

.  Charlottesville  . 

Nantucket,  Mass.  . 

John  A.  Andrew  Soc. 

Philena  Carkin  .  . 

North  Chelmsford  „ . 

Haverhill. 

Paul  Lewis  .... 

Charlottesville,  Va., 

Miss  A.  B.  Francis. 

Isabella  Gibbins  .  . 

•  yy  • 

yy  yy 

W.  Roxbury. 

Mary  A.  Fowler  ,  . 

.  Gordonsville 

}Foxboro’,  Mass. 

Barnard  Soc.,  Dorchester.  j 

Mary  E.  Perkins  .  . 

•  yy  • 

East  Walpole,,  . 

: 

Wiliam  P.  Lucas 

.  Mechanicsville  . 

Gordonsville,  Va. 

Brattleboro’,  Vt. 

Esther  Sharp  .  .  . 

Gordonsville,  Va. 

John  W.  Pratt  .  . 

.  Orange  C’t  Ho. 

Pembroke,  Mass. 

Theo.  Parker  Soc.  ' 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Pratt  .  . 

Barnstable. 

Lydia  B.  Chace  .  . 

.  Louisa  C’t  House  Providence,  R.I.  . 

W.  Roxbury. 

John  W.  Poindexter 

Louisa,  C.  H.  Va. 

Abby  P.  MacNulty  . 

.  Culpepper  C’t  H. 

Culpepper  C’t  Ho. 

Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

George  T.  Cook  .  . 

.  Warrenton  . 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  . 

Helen  J.  Warren  .  . 

.  Piedmont  .  . 

England . 

1 

NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

1 

1 

1 

Elizabeth  A.  Philbrook 

.  Raleigh  .  .  . 

Portsmouth,  N.H.  . 

Portsmouth.  ; 

Caroline  C.  Haley 

yy  • 

»  ! 

Sidney  A.  Busbee 

1 

.  Snow  Hill  .  . 

Raleigh,  N.C.  .  . 


King’s  Chapel.  j 

i 
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Arthur  Sumner  .  . 

Mary  A.  Upton  .  . 
Henrietta  Woods  .  .  . 
Mary  Woods  .  .  . 
Fanny  A.  Tudor  .  . 
Maggie  Wynne  .  . 
Rosa  Kamsden  .  . 
Mary  E.  Billings  .  . 
Mrs.  Fordiiam  .  . 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Whittemore 
Maria  L.  Whittemore 
Frances  A.  Keith  .  . 

Minnie  D.  Stone  .  . 
Harriet  F.  Stone  .  . 
Mary  A.  Hosley  .  . 
Walter  Hoxie  .  ... 
Jane  B.  Smith  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  H.  Botume 
Fanny  S.  Langtbrd  . 
Sopliia  Knight  .  . 
A.  Jane  Knight  .  . 
Joshua  E.  Wilson  .  . 
T.  B.  Gordon  .  .  . 
Henry  Frost  .  .  . 

Sarah  Coleman  .  . 
Henry  L.  Shrewsbury 
Timothy  L.  Weston  . 
Henry  E.  Hayne  .  . 

W.  A.  Hayne  .  .  . 

Mitchell  Holloway 
John  A.  Barre  .  .  . 
Thomas  Jones  .  .  . 


Jane  E.  Clarke 
Mary  11.  Kimball 
Ellen  M.  Lee  .  . 
Annie  L.  Jenkins  . 
Caroline  Alfred 
Annie  D.  Holmes 


Esther  H.  Hawkes 
Lucy  Chase  .  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Chase 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston 

a 

i> 


Cambridge,  Mass.  . 
Boston  „  .  . 

Winchester  „  .  . 


ft 

y> 

>9 


Chimney  Point,  Vt. 
Charleston,  S.C. 


99 


99  99 


99 


99  99 


99  • 

Darlington  . 

99  • 

99  • 

Camden  .  . 
Camden  .  . 

Summerville 
Ladies’  Island 
Sumter  .  . 

Beaufort  .  . 


99  • 

Fitchburg,  Mass. .  . 
Malden  „  .  . 
Darlington,  S.C.  .  . 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Chesterfield,  N.H.  . 
W.Chesterfleld,  N.H. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Hanson  „  . 

Wyoming,  „  . 


99  •  • 
99  •  • 

Edisto  Island 
Florence  .  . 


South  Reading  „  . 
Lancaster  „  . 

Charleston,  S.C.  .  . 


99 

Kingstree 

99 

Cheraw  .  , 

99 

Springville 
Marion  . 

Society  Hill 
Lynchburg 


99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

Society  Hill  „ 
Lynchburg,  „ 


GEORGIA. 

Columbus  .  .  .  Boston . 

„  ...  Salem,  Mass.  . 

„  ...  Templeton  .  .  . 

„  ...  Dorchester  .  .  . 

,,  ...  Ellington,  Ct.  .  . 

Jonesboro’  .  .  .  Chelsea  .  .  .  . 


Barnai'd  Soc.,  Dorchester. 
Hollis  St.,  Church. 

Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

King’s  Chapel. 

Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper. 


Arlington-street  Church. 


Miss  A.  S.  Hooper. 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Eustis. 

Cambridgeport. 

Watertown. 

Indiana-street  Church. 
New  Church  Society. 
Lancaster. 

Barnard  Soc.,  Dorchester. 
Barnard  Soc.,  Dorchester. 
First  Ch.  Branch,  Boston. 
Cambridge. 


Milford,  N.H. 


Misses  Newman. 

Salem,  Mass 
Hopedale. 

Barnard  Soc.,  Dorchester. 
Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 


Port  Orange 
Lake  City  . 


FLORIDA. 

Manchester,  N.H 
.  Worcester  .  .  . 


Second  Church.  Boston. 
Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 
Mayhew  Soc.,  Boston. 
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AUXILIAET  SOCIETIES  SUPPOETING  TEACHEES.* 


Town. 

Adams  (North),  Mass . 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  Mass.  .  . 
Appleton  St.  Sab.  Sch.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Arlington,  Mass . 

Barnstable,  Mass.  .  . . 

Bennington  (North),  Vt . 

Beverly,  Mass . 

Boston  (Arlington-st.  Church) .  .  . 
Boston  (Dr.  Adams’s  Church) .  .  . 
Boston  (Indiana-st.  Church)  .  .  . 
Boston  (Mayhew  Society)  .... 
Boston  (Old  South  Church)  .... 
Boston  (Theodore-Parker  Society)  . 
Boston  (John  A.  Andrew  Society)  . 
Boston  (Members  of  King’s  Chapel) 

Boston  (First  Church) . 

Boston  (Second  Church) . 

Boston  (Hollis  St.  Church)  .... 

Brattleboro’ . 

Brookline,  Mass.  , . 

Burlington,  Vt . 

Cambridge  .  ' . 

Cambiidgeport . 

Columbus,  Ga . 

Concord  . 

Dedham  (South) . 

Dorchester  and  Milton  Lower  Mills  . 
Dorchester  (Barnard  F.  A.  Society) . 

Fitchburg . 

Framingham . 

Graflon  *  • . 

Greene,  Miss  E.  C.  (Norwich,  Conn.) 


President. 


Mrs.D.  C.Bagley 


Addison  Gage . 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ladd . 

Hon.  Hiland  Hall . 

Mrs.  C.  Eastman . 

Mrs.  Henry  Grew . 

Mrs.  A.  Wilkinson . 

Wm.  F.  Weld . 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Loring . 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Blagden . 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Otis . 

Miss  E.  C.  Putnam . 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Foote . 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks  ....... 

Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.  .  .  . 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney . 


Mrs.  Henry  V.  Poor 
Rev.  J.  K.  Converse 
Miss  C.  J.  Norton 
J.  M.  S.  Williams 
Lynch  Lamar  .  . 
Hon.  G.  Brooks  . 
Hon.  Joseph  Day 
Henry  L.  Pierce  . 
Daniel  Denny  .  . 


Mrs.  Charles  Richardson 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Axtell  .  .  . 


Groton . 

Haverhill . 

Hooper,  Miss  A.  S.  (Boston)  .  . 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Boston)  . 

Hopedale . 

Keene,  N.H . 

Lancaster . 

Leicester . 

Lowell . 

Milford,  N.H . 

Milton . 

Montpelier,  Vt . 

Newman-Family  Society  (Boston) 

Plymouth . 

Portsmouth,  N.H . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Roxbury  (Lincoln  F.  A.) .  .  .  . 

Roxbury  (West) . 

Salem . 

Springfield . 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt . 


Col.  Daniel  Needham 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes  . 


Miss  Ellen  M.  Patrick 
William  P.  Wheelor 
Mrs  John  Ware  .  . 
Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge. 
James  Dean  .  .  . 

David  Heald  .  .  . 
J.  B.  Thayer .... 
Mrs.  E.  Bicknell  .  . 


William  Thomas,  Esq . 

Rev.  James  De  Normandie  .  .  .  . 

Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside . 

Mrs.  L.  Bowles . 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Guild . 

Rev.  E.  B.  Willson . 

Mrs.  John  Farrar . 

Hon.  L.  P.  Poland . 


Secretary. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Robinson. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carter. 

J.  G.  Buttrick. 

C.  O.  Thompson. 

Miss  C.  £.  Phinney. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Hall. 

Miss  Mary  Tuck. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Forbush. 

Miss  E.  L.  Call. 

Miss  Horatia  S.  Ware. 
Miss  Abby  B.  P.  Walley 
Miss  Helen  Marr. 

Miss  Lilian  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Endicotl,  jr. 
Miss  L.  H.  Bradlee. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Harris. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Higginson. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Winsor. 

- Lawrence. 

Miss  Sarah  Ropes. 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs. 
Oliver  Sanders. 

John  Brown,  jr. 

Francis  O.  Winslow. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Mumford. 
Mrs.  William  Pope. 

E.  Foster  Bailey. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Fiske. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Jewett. 


Miss  H.  D.  Newcomb. 


Miss  L.  M.  Patrick. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Faulkner. 
Miss  E.  P.  Russell. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  jr. 

D.  B.  Bartlett. 

Miss  E.  A.  Livermore. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Reed. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall. 

Samuel  Austin. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  B.  Channing. 
Thomas  H.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Hooker. 

Rev.  L.  O.  Brastow. 


*  The  ofBceri  of  Auxiliary  Societies  are  requested  to  notuy  us  of  any  erron  in  these  lists. 
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Waltham,  Mass .  . Rev.  J.  C.  Parsons. 

Watertown  . . 

Winchester,  Mass . Rev.  R.  D.  Robinson . Mrs.  Annie  B.  Winsor. 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 . George  Law . W.  H.  S.  Smith. 


OTHER  AUXILIARIES. 


Town. 

Abington,  Mass . 

Andover  (North) . 

Albany,  Vt . 

Barton,  Vt . 

Barton  Landing,  Vt . 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt . 

Bennington  (Centre),  Vt . 

Bennington,  Vt . 

Billerica,  Mass . 

Boston  (South),  Mass . 

Boylston,  Mass . 

Braintree,  Mass . 

Brandon,  Vt . 

Brewster,  Mass . 

Bridgewater  (East),  Mass . 

Brookfield  (West),  Mass . 

Cambridge  (East),  Mass . 

Centreville,  Mass . 

Chester,  Mass . 

Colchester,  Vt . 

Concord  (West),  Vt . 

CorinthXLast),  Vt . 

Cotuit  Port,  Mass . 

Craftsbury,  Vt . 

Danby,  Vt . 

Danvers  Ladies’  Society,  Mass.  .  . 

Danville,  Vt . 

Deerfield,  Mass . 

Dennis  (East),  Mass . 

Derby  Line,  Vt . 

Duxbury,  Mass . 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt . 

Enosburg  (West),  Vt . 

Essex,  Vt . 

Fairiax  (North),  Vt . 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt . 

Fitchburg  Ladies’  Society,  Mass.  . 

Fletcher,  Vt . 

Florence,  Mass . 

Franklin,  Vt . •  •  • 

Gaysville,  Vt . .  • 

Georgia  Pltdn,  Vt . 

Georgia,  Vt . 

Glover,  Vt . 

Granby,  Vt.  . . 

Greenfield,  Mass . 

Greensboro’,  Vt . 

'^>roton,  Vt . 

Guildhall,  Vt . 

Hardwick  (East),  Vt . 

Hartland,  Vt . 

Harvard,  Mass . 

Holland,  Vt . .  .  . 

Hollis,  N.H . 

Uuutin^ion,  Mass . 


President. 


Mrs.  C.  C.  Vinal  .  . 
Mrs.  H.  Hadley  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Matherson 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Mattliews 
Rev.  N.  Pierce  .  .  . 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gardner 
George  W.  Hannon  . 
Dr.  Frank  Bundy 
Rev.  F.  Hinckley .  . 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Lanison  . 


E.  N.  Briggs  ... 
Capt.  Tully  Crosby  . 
Rev.  W.  F.  Fanington 
Rev.  William  B.  Stone 
Anson  Hooker  .  .  . 
Mrs.  R.  Marston  .  . 


Rev.  Mr.  Chase . 

Rev.  L.  H.  Tabor . 

Mrs.  Lydia  E.  White . 

Charles  C.  Bearse . 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Stevens . 

Rev.  Mr.  Congdon . 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Preston . 

Rev.  O.  F.  Jenkins . 

Mrs.  W.  Sheldon . 

Rev.  A.  P.  Burgess . 

Mrs.  O.  Thompson . 

G.  B.  Weston . 

Mrs.  H.  Whitney . 

Rev.  W.  R.  Puffer . 

D.  H.  Macomber . 

Martin  Merrill . 

David  Smith . 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Boutelle . 

Deacon  Willis  D.  Leach . 

Samuel  L.  Hill . 

Rev.  H.  N.  Monger . 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Hubbard . 

Rev.  Alvah  Sabin . 

Quintus  Colton . 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Nye . 

Mrs.  J.  Glines . 

Rev.  .1.  F.  Moors . •  .  . 

Mrs.  B.  Cumings . 

Rev.  O.  G.  Clark . 

Rev.  J.  Laird . . 

Rev.  Mr.  Tyler . 

Mrs.  G.  C.  West . 

Wm.B.  Willard . 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Hiuman . 

Mrs.  Worcester . .  . 


Secretary. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Farrar. 
Marj'  A.  Osgood. 

Mrs.  J.  Bedee. 

Mrs.  C.  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Henry  Parker. 
Miss  Sarah  Hyde. 

J.  I.  C.  Cooke. 

Miss  A.  R.  Faulkner. 
Capt.  H.  W.  WUson. 

J.  H.  Fltz. 

Mrs.  John  Kimball. 
Rev.  F.  Tuxbury. 

Miss  S.  Augusta  Mayo. 
William  H.  Osborn. 


Aaron  S.  Crosby. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Heath. 
Clinton  Mayo. 

D.  G.  May. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Flanders. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Kelley. 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Hastings. 

Miss  Martha  P.  Putnam. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Palmer. 

Henry  H.  Sears. 

Miss  S.  E.  Pierce. 

Mrs.  C.  Bradford. 

Mrs.  Emery  Jeffard. 
George  Raymond. 

A.  B.  Halbert. 

Isaac  T.  Story. 

Myron  Orvis. 

Miss  Lizzie  M.  Boutelle. 
Captain  Rufus  Kinsley. 
George  T.  Cutter. 

Alvah  A.  French. 

Mrs.  L.  Beard. 

Deacon  Alfred  Ladd. 

Dr.  Goss. 

Mrs.  G.  Severance. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Rice. 
Hannah  Reed. 

Miss  Julia  Babbitt. 

A.  M.  Heath. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Benton. 
Samuel  Norris. 

Mrs.  A.  Keyes. 

Edwin  A.  Hildreth. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Fletcher. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Day. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Goddard. 
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Irasburgb,  Vt . 

Island  Pond,  Vt . 

Lawrence . 

Lenox,  Mass . 

Leominlster,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Leyden,  Mass . 

Lowell,  Vt . 

Lunenburg,  Vt . 

Lunenburg  . 

Lyme,  N.H . 

Marlboro’,  Mass . 

Marshfield,  Vt . 

Medford,  W.,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Middleboro’,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Middlebury,  Vt . 

Middlesex,  Vt . 

Monkton,  Vt . 

Montgomery  (Centre,)  Vt. 

Montgomery,  Vt . 

Morgan,  Vt . 

Newport,  Vt . 

Newport  (Centre),  Vt.  .  . 
Newton  (West),  Mass. .  . 

Northampton . 

Nortbboro’,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Northfield,  Vt . 

Northfield,  Mass . 

Orleans,  Mass . 

OsterviUe,  Mass . 

Plymouth,  N.H . 

Pownal,  Vt . 

Randolph  (West),  Vt..  .  . 
Reading  (South),  Mass.  . 

Readsboro’,  Vt . 

Richford,  Vt . 

Rochester,  Vt . 

Roxbury  (East),  Vt. .  .  . 

Koyalton,  Vt . 

Rumney,  N.H . . 

Sbaflsbnry,  Vt . 

Sheffield,  Mass . 

Sheffield,  Vt . 

Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  . 

Sheldon,  Vt . 

Southboro’,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Stamford,  Vt . 

Sterling,  Mass . 

Stoughton,  Mass . 

Sutton,.  Vt . 

Swanton,  Vt . 

Taunton,  Mass . 

Templeton,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Troy  (North),  Vt . 

Waitsfield,  Vt . 

Walpole, .Mass . 

Westfield,  Vt . 

Weybridge,  Vt . 

Weymouth,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Weymouth  (South),  Mass. 

Wheelock,  Vt . 

WUliston,  Vt . 

Winooski,  Vt . 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Kelluih  .  .  . 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Chandler  .  . 
Rev.  G.  Packard  .... 


Samuel  H.  Virgin  .  . 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Pacher  .  . 
Mrs.  Edwin  Wood  .  . 
Rev.  H.  Holmes  .  .  . 
W.A.  Mandell.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Grant  .  .  . 
Hon.  Nahum  Wetherbee 

Bemis  Pike . 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Richardson  . 


S.  B.  Rockwell  .  . 
Stephen  Herrick  .  . 
Henry  Miles  .  .  . 
H.  Hopkins  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Warren  Martin 
Mrs.  Lyman  Brooks 
Mrs.  O.  Robinson 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Perkins 
Edw.  P.  Bond  .  . 
James  C.  Ward  . 
Rev.  Jos.  Allen,  D.D 
Dr.  P.  D.  Bradford 
Mrs.  Coles  .  .  . 
Rev.  Mr.  Wright  . 
Ernstus  Scudder  . 


Joseph  Myers  .  . 
Mrs.  J.  Waite  .  . 
Rev.  Mr.  Bliss  .  . 
Mrs.  Silas  Mason  . 
Miss  Persis  Kellogg 
Mrs.  C.  Pierce  .  . 
Rev.  M.  Durfey 
S.F.  Smith  .  .  . 
Kate  MeiTill  .  . 
Dr.  Lyman  Rogers 


Rev.  S.  W.  Stiles 


D.  D.  Weed . 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Thompson  .  . 
Dr.  S.  N.  Bemis  .... 

William  Goss . 

Rev.  A.  St.  John  Chambre 
Rev.  Mark  Hill  .... 
Rev.  B.  L.  Livingston  .  . 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Reed  .... 

J.  P.  Cutting . 

Mrs.  George  Stowe  .  .  . 
Rev.  A.  B.  Bascomb  .  . 
Mrs.  James  Ellis  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hitchcock  .  . 

Col.  S.  Dodge . 

Elias  Richards . 


Judge  William  Chase 
Rev.  L.  S.  Walker  . 
Rev.  D.  Lewis  .  .  . 


Mrs.  O.  W.  Kent. 

Mrs.  Behj&min  Clark 
Joseph  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Taft. 

Rev.  John  B.  Greene. 

Miss  Frances  Newton. 
Nelson  Wright. 

N.  F.  Cunningham. 

M.  B.  ChurchiU. 

C.  F.  Harris. 

Miss  Mary  Wooster. 
Miss  A.  M.  Hawley. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Harlow. 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Meacham. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Roberts. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dodge. 

S.  H.  Green. 

Mrs.  Maria  Fuller. 

Miss  .iVlma  Leveus. 

Mrs.  W.  Dean. 

Miss  Mary  Rogers. 

E.  D.  Hinckley. 

Miss  M.  A.  Cochran. 
Rev.  D.  F.  Lamsou. 
Miss  E.  W.  WUllams. 
Mrs.  John  Mattoon. 
Susan  W.  Snow. 

William  Crocker. 

Mary  E.  McQuesten. 
Miss  Parker. 

Miss  Lizzie  A.  Babbitt 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Windship. 
Miss  B.  Kennedy. 
Mrs.R.  H.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  A.  Clark. 

W.  L.  Warriner. 

Miss  Florella  Rix. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Buggies. 
Miss  Mary  Millington. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Mercein. 
Albert  Chesley. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Fairbanks. 
Rev.  N.  O.  Freeman. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Robinson. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Millard. 
Miss  Haniet  M.  Buss. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Steams. 
David  Powers. 

,  Hon.  W.  L.  Sowles. 
Mrs.  R.  Carver. 

Col.  G.  P.  Hawkes. 
Miss  W.  Dubois. 

H.  F.  Thomas. 

.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cram. 

Mrs.  A.  Miller. 

.  Mrs.  Hiram  Clark. 

I  George  S.  Baker. 

.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Terry. 

George  Griffin. 

,  Edmund  Whitney. 

.  Edward  Greenleaf. 
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New-England  Branch  of  the  Freedmen^s  XTnUtn  Commission, 
(Recently  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.) 

I 

8  STUDIO  BUILDING. 


“  This  Commission  is  constituted  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  the  people  of  the  South,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  upon  the  basis  of  industry, 
education,  freedom,  and  Christian  morality.  No  schools  or  supply  depots  shall  be  maintained 
from  the  benefits  of  which  any  shall  be  excluded  because  of  color.”  —  Art.  II.  Constitution. 


PRESIDENT. 

HON.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Rer.  Jacob  M.  Manning. 
Edwabi)  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hai.k. 
Hon.  Jacob  Slbeteb. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clabkr,  D.D. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Prof.  William  B.  Rogers. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Watebston. 
Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot. 

Dr.  H.  I.  BoinuTCH. 

Maine. 

Ex-Oov.  Samuel  Cony. 
Hon.  I.  Washburne,  Jr. 

Rhode  Island. 
Hon.  Seth  Padki.ford. 
John  Carter  Bbow'n. 
Gov.  A.  E.  Burnside. 
Prof.  A.  Caswell,  D.D. 


Rev.  Rowland  Connor. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 
MUi  H.  E.  Stevenson. 
John  G.  WinmER,  Eeq. 
Mre.  Annie  T.  Endicott. 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Loring. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Russell. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot. 
Henry  P.  Kidder,  Esq. 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 

New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  I.  Goodwin. 

T.  11.  Levebett. 

Vermont. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Willard. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gardner. 
Hon.  Luke  P.  Poland. 


Secretary. 

R.  F.  Wallcut,  8  Studio  Building. 
Treasurer. 

Edward  W.  Hooper,  20  State  Street. 

Recording  Secretary. 

J.  A.  Lane,  4.3  Franklin  Street. 


Auditor. 


WILLIA.M  Endicott,  Jr.,  No.  33  Summer  Street. 

-  t. 


Executive  Committee'. 


Rev.  John  Parkman  .  . 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet  . 
Edward  W.  Hooper  .  . 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  . 


.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  Cambridge. 

.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  20  State  Street. 

.  48  Beacon  Street. 


Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Sec'y  „  „ 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  ...  26  Chauncy  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane . 43  Franklin  Street. 

Miss  E.  S.  Hooper  ....  8  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  Eben  Cutler  ....  11  Edinboro’  St. 
Miss  L.  Crocker  ....  8  Studio  Building. 

Miss  Abby  W.  May  ...  „  „ 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Gannett,  .  .  .  Cambridge. 

Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May  ....  2  Broad  Street. 
Miss  Lucy  Ellis  ....  1 14 Boy Iston  Street. 


Committee  on  Correspondence. 


Miss  Abby  W.  May  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
Miss  Martha  C.  Stevenson  „  „ 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 
Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham  .  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin  ....  8  Studio  Building. 


Committee  on  Finance. 


Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  .  . 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  . 

E.  W.  Kinsley . 

Cadwallader  Curry  .  . 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  .  . 
J.  1.  Bowditch,  Esq.  .  .  . 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.  . 
James  J.  Higginson,  Esq. . 
Edward  Harris  .  .  .  . 
Henry  Loomis . 


48  Beacon  Street. 
33  Summer  Street. 
14  Summer  Street. 
37  Franklin  Street. 
7  Park  Square. 

28  State  Street. 

3  Tremont  Place. 
40  State  Street. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 
Burlington,  Yt. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  sent  (ex¬ 
press  paid)  to  R.  F.  Wallcut,  8  Studio  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the 
contents;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  us 
above  to  R.  F.  Wallcut. 


Bolton:  Printed  by  Edward  8.  Coombi,  21  School  Street. 


